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pete N the Reign of Ya- 
modin the Magnifi- 
cent, the Kingdom 
of Golconda was de- 
populated by a Pef- 
~ i (my tilence; and after 

WOWNOVERG every other Attempt 
to propitiate the Gods had failed, ie 
was believed, according tothe Su- 
perftition of the Country, that they 
required the Sacrifice of a Virgin of 
Royal Blood. sare a 

It happened that at this Time 
there was no Virgin of ‘he Royal 
Blood, but Tamira the Daughter of 
Yamodin, whom he had betrothed to 
one of the Princes of his Court, in- 
tending that he fhould fucceed to the 
Throne; for Yamodixn hadno Son, 
and he was not willing that his Em- 
pire fhould defcend toa Woman. 

Yamodin confidered himielf not 
lefs the Father of his People, than 
of Tamira; and, therefore, with 
whatever Reluétance, determined 
to redeem the Life of the Public, 
with that of the Individual. He 
proftrated himfelf in the Temple, 
and invoked his principal Idol as the 
Fountain of Life: * From thee,’ 
faid he, ‘I have derived my Being, 
“ and the Life which I have propa- 
* gated is thine ; when I am about 
“to reftore it, let me remember 
‘ with Gratitude, that I poffeffed it 
‘ by thy Bounty, and let thy Mercy 
. acon it as a Ranfom for my. Peo- 
. e,’ 

‘Orders were given for the Sacri- 
fice on the next Day, and Tamira 
was permitted to difpofe of the In- 
coral as fhe pleafed. She received 
the Intimation of her Father’s Plea- 
fure, without much Surprize; be- 
caufe, as fhe knew the Cuftom of 
her Country, fhe fcarce hoped that 





the Demand of her Life would have 
been delayed fo long : She fortified 
herfelf againft the Terrors of Death, 
by anticipating the Honours that 
would be paid toher Memory; and 
had juft trrumphed over the Defire 
of Life, when, upon perceiving her 
Lover enter the Apartment, fhe loft 
her Fortitude in a Moment, and 
burft into Tears. 

When they were alone, after his 
Eyes had like her’s overflowed with 
filent Sorrow, he took her Hand, 
& with a Look of inexprefible Anx- 
iety and ‘Tendernefs told her, that 
one Expedient was yet left, by which 
her Life might be preferved ; that 
he had bribed a Prieft to his Inte- 
reft, by whom the Ceremonies of 
Marriage might be immediately 
performed ; that on the Morrow, as 
fhe would be no longer a Virgin, the 
Propitiation of the Gods could not 
be effected by her Death ; and that 
her Father, though for political 
Purpofes he might appear to be dif- 
pleafed, would yet fecretly rejoice 
at an Event, which, without his 
Concurrence, had delivered him 
from the dreadful Obligation of fa- 
crificing an only Child, through 
whom he hoped to tranfmit Domi- 
nion to his Pofterity. 

- To this Propofal Tamra, whofe 
Attachmentto Life was now ftrength- 
ened by Love, and in whofe Bofom 
the Regret of precluded Pleafure 
had fucceeded to the Hope of Glo- 
ry, at Length confented; hut fhe 
confented with al] the Timidity, Re- 
luctance, and Cenfufion, which are 
produced by a Confcioufnefs of 
Guilt; and the Prince himiel: in- 
troduced the Man, who was to ac- 
complifh the Purpofe both of bis 
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Ambition & his Love, with apparent 
‘Tremor and Hefitation. On the 
Morrow, when the Prieft ftood ready 
at the Altar to receive the Victim, 
and the King commanded his 
Daughter to be brought forth, the 
Prince produced her as his Wife. 
Yamedin ftood fome Moments in 
Sufpenfe ; and then difmifling the 
Afenbly, retired to his Palace. 
After having remained about two 
Hours in private, he fent for the 
Prince. ‘ The Gods,’ faid he ‘ tho’ 
© they continue the Peftilence, have 
* yet, in Mercy refcued my People 
‘ from the Oppreffion of a Tyrant, 
« who appears to confider the Life 
< of Millions as nothing in Compe- 
* tition with the owe et of his 
*« Luft, his Avarice, or his Ambi- 
€ tion.’ Yamodin then commanded 
him to be put to death, and the 
Sentence was executed the fame 
Hour. 

Tamira now repented in unuttera- 
ble Dittrefs of a Crime, by which the 
Pleafures not only of Poffeffion but 
Hope were precluded : Her Attach- 
ment to Life was broken, by the 
very Means which fhe had taken to 

referve it: And as an Atonement 

or the Forfeit of her Virginity, 
fhe determined tofubmit to that Law 
of Marriage, from which as a Prin- 
cefs only fhe was exempted, and to 
throw herfelf on the Pile, by which 
the Body of her Hufband was to be 
confumed. ‘To this her Father con- 
fented: Their Afhes were fcattered 
to the Winds, and their Names were 
forbidden to be repeated. 

If by thefe Events it is evident, 
that Yamodin difcerned no Law 
which would have juftified the Pre- 
fervation of his Daughter ; and if 
it is abfurd to fuppofe his Integrity 
to be vicious, becaufe he had lefs 
Power and Opportunity to obtain 
Knowledge than Plato; it will fol- 
Jow, that, by whatever Rule the Ob- 
lation of Human Sacrifice may be 
condemned, the Conduét of Yamodin, 
which would have preduced fuch Sa- 
crifice was morally right, and thai of 





the Prince which prevented it was fh 


morally wrong ; that the Confent of 
7 axira to the Marriage was vicious, 
& that her Suicide was Heroic Vir- 
tue, tho’? in her Marriage fhe con- 
curred with a general Law of Na- 


4344n Eaftern Story exemplifying that Confcience always dire#sustoavoidGuilt. 


ture, and by her Death oppofed it: 
For moral Right and Wrong are 
Terms that are wholly relative to 
the Agent by whom the Aétion is 

erformed, and not to the Aétion 
utfelf confidered abftraétedly, for 
abftraétedly it can be right or wrong, 
only in a natural Senfe. 

It may, perhaps, be afked, of 
what Ufe then is Confcience asa 
Guide of Life, fincein thefe Inftan- 
ces it appears not to coincide with 
the Divine Law, but to oppofe it 
to condemn that which is enjoinéd & 
approve that whichis forbidden ? But 
to this Queftion the Anfwer is eafy. 

The End which Confcience ap- 
proves is always good, though fhe 
fometimes miftakes the Means: The 
End which Yamodin propofed, was 
Deliverance from a Peftilence ; but 
he did not nor could know, that this 
End was not to be obtained by Hu- 
man Sacrifice: And the End which 
Confcience condemns, is always ill; 
for the End propofed by the Prince, 
oe eee Gain by public Lofs. 
By Confcience, then, all Men are 
reftrained from intentional Il: It 
infallibly direéts us to avoid Guilt, 
though it does not always fecure us 
from Error. 


The SCHOOL or FATHERS, 
A Morat Tate. 
[Continued from Page 424.] 


V OLNY, who refumed the Name 
of Timantes, had but few Diffi- 
culties to encounter in his firft Ope- 
rations: His Dexterity, which at 
firft was purely his Father’s, but 
which foon after became aétually 
his own, made his Credit vifibly in- 
creafe. The Moments of Relaxa- 
tion which his Father obliged him 
to take, he paffed with Angelica, and 
he felt a fenfible Pleafure in telling 
her his Progrefs, Angelica, who 
attributed to herfelf in Part the 
wonderful Change in her Lover, 
enjoyed her Work with the double 
Satisfaction of Love and Friend- 
ip. Lucy was in Adoration before 
her, and ceafed not to give her 
Thanks for the Happinefs which 
fhe had procured them. 
One Day that her Father came to 
fee her, and teftified his Satisfaétion 
to 








to her at the Confolations which his 
Son gave him, ‘ Do you know,’ faid 
Lucyto him, ‘ to whom we are in- 
* debted for this Reformation? to 
* the moft beautiful, and moft vir- 
* tuous Perfon breathing, to the 
‘only Daughter of Alcon, my 
“ Companion and Friend.’ She then 
related to him all that had pafled. 
* You melt me,’ faid the good Man, 
* I muft know this charming Girl.’ 
Angelica came, and received the 
Commendations of Timantes with 
a Modetty which ftil] heightened her 
Beauty. ‘ Sir,’ faid fheto him, ¢ I 
*‘ depend on a Father; but it is 
true, that if he has the Goodnefs 
to allow me to difpofe of myfelf, 
and that you are fatisfied with 
your Son, I fhall take a Pride in 
becoming your Daughter. My 
Friendfhip for Lucy infpired me 
with the firft Defire of it, my Re- 
fpect for yourfelf {till adds to it, 
your very Misfortunes. have only 
made me intereft myfelf more in 
every Thing that could make yon 
Amends for them; and if the 
Condué of your Son is fuch as you 
with and as I defire, whether he 
be rich or not, the moft honour- 
ble and the moft agreeable Ufe I 
can make of my Fortune, is to 
fhare it with him.’ At this Dif- 
courfe the old Man was very near 
letting his Secret efcape him; but 
he had the Prudence to contain 
himfelf. ‘ { did not think, Ma- 
‘ dam,’ faid he to her, * that it was 
“ poflible to increafe, in the Soul of 
a Father, the Defire of feeing his 
Son a wife and virtuous Man; but 
you add anew Intereft to that of 
‘ paternal Love ; I don’t know 
‘ what Heaven ‘will do with us, 
* but in all the Situations of Life, 
‘ and till my laft Breath, be aflured 
* of my Gratitude.’ 

‘ That you fhould not have con- 
* fided to me,’ faid he on feeing his 
Son again, ‘ the Follies of your 
* Youth, I am but litde furprized, 
* and | pardon you for it; but why 
‘ conceal from me a virtuous In- 
* clination ? whynot confefs to your 
* Father your Love for Angelica, the 
* Daughter of my old Friend ? 
* Alas,’ faid the young Man,’ ‘ have 
* you not enough of your own Mif- 
‘ fortunes without afflicting you 
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‘ with my Sorrows? And who has 
‘ revealed to you my Secret ?—— 
Your Sifter; Angelica herfelf; I 
am charmed with her, I am in 
Love with her, and I with the was 
my Daughter.’ ---* Ah, 1 with fo 
too! but how fuperior is her For- 
tune to mine!’ --~- ‘ In Time you 
may come near it. Vifit this love- 
ly Girl often.’ -- ‘ I vifit only her, 
and I have no longer any Ambi- 
tion in the World, than to be 
worthy of her and of you.’ 
Timantes felt an inexpreflible Sa- 
tisfa€tion at feeing daily the Succefs 
of the Trial which he had put him 
to. He had the Firmnefs to let him 
apply himfelf for five whole Years, 
without Relaxation, to the re-efta- 
blithing of his Fortune, detached 
from the World, and dividing his 
Life between his Compting-Houfe 
and Angelica’s Parlour. At > 
feeing his Reformation become Ha- 
bit, and all the old Seeds of Vice 
extirpated, he went to vifit A/cimon. 
‘« My old Friend,’ faid he to him, 
* you have, they tell me, a charm- 
‘ ing Daughter ; I come to propofe 
‘ for her an agreeable Partner in 
‘ Point of Condition, and advan- 
‘ tageous in Point of Fortune.” 
‘ I am obliged to you,’ faid Alcimon 

‘ but I tell you beforehand that f 
‘ would have a Perfon of the fame 
‘ Condition with myfelf, and who 
‘ would take a Pride in calling me 
‘ his Father; I have not laboured all 
‘ my Life to give my Daughter a 
‘ Hufband who may be afhamed of 
‘ me.’ * The Perfon I propofe,’ faid 
Timantes, ‘ is precifely iuch a one as 
‘ you like. He is rich, heis hore ft, he 
© will always refpeét you.’ ‘ What 
‘ishe?’? ‘* I cannot tell you but at 
“my own Houfe, where I invite 
‘ you to come and renew, over a 
‘ Bottle, a Friendfhip of 40 Years. 
‘ Do me the Favour to bring Azge- 
‘ ica there. My Daughter, who is 
‘ her Companion in the Convent, 
‘ fhall have the Honour of accom- 
‘ panying her ; you fhall both of you 
‘ fee the young Man who demands 
‘ her, and to put you more at your 
‘ Eafe, he fhall not know himfelf 
‘ I have fpoken to you of him.’ ‘The 
Day appointed, Alcimon and Timan- 
tes go and fetch Angelica and Lucy ; 
they arrive, they prepare to fit down 
3K2 at 
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at Table, they fend Word to the 
Son, who, bufied in his Office, ex- 
pected nothing lefs than the Happi- 
nefs which was preparing for him. 
He enters, what is his Surprize ! 
Angelica there! Angelica with her 
Father! What was he to think, what 
t hope from this unforefeen Ren- 
dezvous? Why had they made a Se- 
cret of it to him? Every Thing 
feems to proclaim his Happinefs to 
him, but his Happinefs is not pro- 
bable. In this Confufion of Thoughts 
he loft the Ufe of his Senfes. A fud- 
den Giddinefs fpread a Cloud over 
his Eyes; he wanted to fpeak, his 
Voice failed him, and a low Bow 
alone expreffed to the Father and 
Daughter how much he was moved 
with the Honour his Father and he 
received. Hus Sifter, who came to 
throw herfelf into his Arms, gave 
him Time to recover his Confufion. 
Never was Embrace fo tender. He 
thought he held in his Bofom dxzge- 
lica with Lucy, and he could not fe- 
parate himfelf from her. 

At Table, Tisaares difplayed an 
Alacrity at which all the Company 
were furprifed. Al/cimon, prepoflefled 
with the Demand which he had 
made him, and impatient to fee the 
young Man whom he propofed ar- 


rive, freely gave himfelf up to the: 


Pleafure of finding himfelf again 
with his old Friend; he had even 
the Kindnefs to enter into Conver- 
fation with the young Timantes. * I 
fee, faid he to him, that you are 
the Comfort of your Father. Peo- 
ple talk of your Application to 
Bufinefs and your Talents with 
great Commendations, and fuch 
is the Advantage of your Condi- 
tion, that a dexterous and honett 
Man cannot fail of Succefs.’—— 
Ah, my Friend, replied the old 
Timantes! it requires a great deal 
of Time to make one’s Fortune, 
and very little to ruin it! What 
a Pity to have no longer mine to 
offer you! Inftead of propofing to 
you a Stranger as a Hufband to 
this amiable young Lady, I fhould 
have follicited that Happinefs for 
my Son.’ ‘ I fhould have prefer- 
red him to every Body elfe,’ faid 
Alcimon.—‘ Indeed!’ * Ay, indeed. 
* But you know where one is liable 
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‘ to have a numerous Family, there 
‘ fhould be wherewithal to fupport 
¢ it.’ ‘If it depends only on that,’ 
{aid Timantes, * the Cafe is not de- 
‘ {perate, and we may come to an 
‘ Agreement.’ On faying thefe 
Words he rofe from Table, and re- 
turning the Moment after, ‘ There, 
‘ faid he, fee, there 1s my Porte- 
‘ Folio: it is yet pretty well fur- 
‘ nifhed;’ and obferving A/cimon’s 
Surprife, ‘ Know,’ added he, * that 
‘ my Ruin is all a Fiction. This 
young Man had been {poiled by 
the Notion he was born rich: To 
reform him I knew no better Me- 
thod than to make him believe 
that I was ruined. This Feint has 
fucceeded : He is now in a good 
Way; I am even certain that he 
has no Defire to relapfe again in- 
to the Errors of his Youth, and it 
is Time totrvftto him. Yes, m 
Son, I have all the Wealth I had, 
augmentec by five Years Savings 
and the Fruit of your Labour. It 
is for him, therefore,’ faid he to 
is Friend, ‘ that | demand Ange- 
lica of you, and if there be Occa- 
fion for any new Motive to en- 
gage you to grant her to me, [ 
will confefs to you that he has 
feen her at the Convent, that hehas 
conceived for her the moft tender 
Love, and that this Love has done 
more than il! Fortune irfelf to- 
wards attaching him to his Du- 
ties’ —— While Timanres did but 
found the Difpofition of Axgelica’s 
Father, fhe herfelf, her Friend, and 
her Lover, had felt only the Emo- 
tion and Anxiety of Hope and Fear; 
but at the Sight of the Porte-Folio, 
at the News that Tzmanztes his Ruin 
was but a ieint, at the Demand 
which he made himfelf of Angelica’s 
Hand for his Son, Lwcy all wild and 
befide herfelf flew into the Arms of 
her Father ; the young Timanges ftill 
more confufed, fell at Alcimon’s 
Knees; and Angelica, her Counte- 
nance overfpread with Palenefs, had 
not the Power to lift up her Eyes. 
Alcimon raifed the young Man with 
his Embraces, and turning towards 
the old Timantes, My Friend,’ 
faid he to him, ‘ when we would 
* contrive an agreeable Surprife, we 
* muft take Infiru@tion from you. -- 
‘ Come, 
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* Come, you are a good Father, 
‘ and your Son deferves to be hap- 
* py: 

A Defcription of a Fourney over the 


LPS, in aLetter to a Friend. 
Turin, Of. 25th. 


SiR, 
I Here fend you a Journal of my 

Journey from Lyons hither, in 
which you will find that Account of 
the 4/ps, which you fo earneftly de- 
fired of me before I came out of 
England. 1 have taken no Notice 
of the Towns in Savoy, nor fo much 
as the Rock of Montmelian, but have 
confined myfelf to a Subject you 
feem to affect fo much. 

On the 1igth of Odoler we fet 
out from Lyozs, & came that Night 
to Ve/pellier, through a fair Plain, 
which was fometimes Arable, and 
fometimes Pafture, & bounded with 
Rows of Hills, at that juft Diftance 
as gave, tho’ nota large, an agree- 
abie Profpeét. 

O4ober 20 we came by Noon thro’ 
the fame Plain, which grew to he 
fometimes a Marfh, to a Bourg call- 
ed Tour du min; from thence after 
Dinner we continued our Way, thro’ 
whole Groves of Wainut and Chef- 
nut Trees, to Pont Beau Voifin, be- 
ing the Bridge that feparates France 
and Savoy. 

OGoéer 21 we entered Savoy in 
the Morning, and pafled over Mount 
Aiguebellete. ‘The Afcent was the 
more eafy, becaufe it wound about 
the Mountain; but as foon as 
we had conquered one Half of 
it, the unufual Height in which 
we found ourfelyes, the impending 
Rock that hung over us, the dread- 
ful Depth of the Precipice, and the 
Torrent that roared at the Bottom, 
gave us fuch a View as was altoge- 
ther new and amazing. 

On the other Side of that Tor- 
rent, was a Mountain that equalled 
our’s, about the Diftance of thirty 
Yards from us: Its craggy Clifts, 
which we half difcern’d thro’ the 
mifty Gloom of Clouds that fur- 
rounded them, fometimes gave us a 
horrid Profpect, and fometimes its 
Face appeared {mooth and beauti- 
ful as the moft even and fruitful 
Valley. So different from them- 
felves were the different Parts of it; 
in the very fame Place Nature was 


feen fevere and wanton. In the 
mean ‘lime we walked upon the 
very Brink (in a literal Senfe) of 
Deitruction ; one Stumble, and both 
Life and Carcafe had been at once 
dettroyed. 

_The Senfe of all this produced 
different Emotions in me, viz. ade- 
lightful Horror, a terrible Joy; and 
at the fame Time that I was infi- 
nitely pleafed, I trembled. 

rom thence we went through a 
pleafant Valley bounded with high 
Mountains, whofe high, but yet 
verdant Tops, feemed at once to 
forbid and invite Men. After we 
had marched for a League through 
the Plain, we arrived at the Place 
which they call La Cave, where the 
Duke of Savoy, in the Year 1670, 
{truck out a Paffage through a rocky 
Mountain, that had always been be- 
fore impafiable; performing that by 
the Force of Gunpowder, which 
Thunderbolts or Earthquakes could 
{carce have effected. This Paffage 
is a Quarter of an Englif Mile, 
made with incredible Labour, and 
the Expence of four Millions of Liv- 
res. 

At Chamberry we dined, the ca- 
pital ‘Town of Savoy. In our Way 
from thence to Montmelian, Nature 
feemed quite to have changed her 
Face. ‘There craggy Rocks looked 
horrid to the Eye, and Hills ap- 
peared on every Side of fo ftupen- 
an Height, that the Company was 
divided, at a Diftance, whether they 
fhould believe them to be funny 
Clouds, or the fnowy Tops of Moun- 
tains. ‘There appeared a Hill with 
its Top quite hidin black Clouds, & 
beyond that Hill above thefe Clouds 
fome higher Mountain fhewed its 
hoary Head. With this ftrange En- 
tertainment by the Way, we came 
at Night to Montmelian. 

On the 22d we fet forward in the 
Morning. ‘The Mountains appear- 
ed to grow ftill more lofty. We 
dined that Day at Aiguebelle. In 
the Afternoon we proceeded on our 
Way fometimes through the Plain, 
and fometimes on the Side of the 
Alps, with which we were hemmed 
in on al] Sides. Wethen began that 
Day to have the additional Diver- 
fion of a Torrent, that ran fome- 
times with Fury beneath us, and of 
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the Noife of the Cafcades, or the 
Downfall of Waters, which fome- 
times came tumbling amain from 
the Precipices. We lay that Night 
at La Chambre. 

On the 23d the Morning was very 
cold, which made us have difmal 
Apprehenfions of Mount Cezis, fince 
we felt its Influence fo feverely at 
fo great a Diltance. We arrived 
by Noon at St. Michael; in the 
Afternoon we continued our Jour- 
ney moitly upon the Sides of the 
Mountains, which were fometimes 
all covered with Pines, and fome- 
times cultivated, even in Places 
where one would {wear the Thing 
were impoflible, for they were only 
not perpendicular. We lay that Night 
at Medane. 

Ofoler 24. Modane is within a 
Dozen Miles of Mount Cenis, and 
therefore the next Morning we felt 
the Cold more feverely. We went to 
Dinner at Lanebureg, fituated at the 
Foot of Mount Cevrs. 

As foon as we had dined, we fent 
our Horfes about, and geiting upon 
Mules, began to afcend the Moun- 
tain. I could not forbear looking 
back now and then to contemplate 
the Town and the Vale beneath 
me. When I was arrived within a 
hundred Yards of the Top, I could 
fill difcern Laneburg at the Bottom, 
diftant three tedious Miles from 
me. What an amazing Diftance! 
Think what an Impretiion a Place 
muit make upon you, which you 
fhould fee as tar under you, as it is 
from your Houle to Hampffead. And 
here | with I had Force todo Rizht 
to this renowned Pailage of the 
Alps. °Tis an eafy Thing to de- 
fcribe Rome or Naples to you, be- 
caufe you have feen fomething your- 
felf that holds, at leait, fome Re- 
fembiance with them; but im- 
poffible to fet a Mountain before 
your Eyes that is inacceflible almott 
to the Sight, and wearies the very 
Fye to climbit: For when I tell 
you that we were arrived within a 
hundred Yards of the Top, J mean 
only the Plain, through which we 
afterwards pafled, but there is ano- 
ther vaft Mountain itil] upon that. 

If thefe Hills were firit made with 
the World (as has been a long Time 
thought) and Nature defigned them 
only as a mound, to inclofe her 





Garden, Jtaly, then we may well 
fay of her, what fome affirm of great 
Wits, That her carelefs, irregular, 
and boldeft Strokes, are moit ad- 
mirable; for the A/ps are Works 
which fhe feems to have defigned, 
and executed too, in Fury; yet fhe 
moves us lefs, where fhe itudies to. 
pleafe us more. I am delighted, 
"tis true, with the Profpeét of Hills 
and Vallies, of flowery Meads and 
murmuring Streams ; yet it is a De- 
light that is confiltent with Reafon, 
a Delight that creates and improves 
Meditation. 

But tranfporting Pleafure follow- 
ed the Sight of the A/ps; and what 
unufual ‘l'ranfports, think you, were 
thofe, that were mingled with Hoar- 
rors, and fometimes almoft with 
Defpair? But if thefe Mountains 
were not a Creation, but formed by 
univerfal Dettru€&tion, when the 
Arch, with a mighty Flaw, dif- 
folved, and fell into the vaft Abyfs 
(which furely is the beft Opinion) 
then are thefe Ruins of the old 
World the greateft Wonder of the 
new; for they are not only vaftt, 
but horrid, hideous, ghaftly Ruins. 

After we had galloped a League 
over the Plain, and came at lait to 
defcend, through the very Bowels, 
as it were, of the Mountain; (for 
we feemed to be inclofed on all 
Sides) what an aftonifhing Profpect 
was there! Ruins upon Ruins in 
monftrous Heaps, and Heaven and 
Earth confounded. The uncouth 
Rocks that were above us, Rocks 
that were void of all Form, but 
what they had received from Ruin, 
the frightful View of the Precipices, 
and the foaming Waters that threw 
themfelves headlong down from 
them, made up fuch a Concert for 
the Eye, as that Sort of Mufic does 
for the Ear, in which Horror can be 
joined with Harmony. 

I am afraid that you will think I 
have faid too much; yet if you had 
but feen what I have done, you 
would furely think that I have faid 
too little: However, Hyperboles 
might eafily here be forgiven. ‘The 
Alps appear to be Nature’s Extra- 
vagances, and who fhould bluhh to 
be guilty of Extravagances in Words 
that make Mention of her’s? But 
tis Time to proceed. We de- 
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feended in Chairs. The Defcent 
was four Englifh Miles. We pafled 
through Novale/f, fituate at the Foot 
of Mount Cenis, on the Side of Jraly, 
and lay that Night at Suf. We 
dined the next Day at Vilane, and 
thro’ a pleafant Valley came that 
Night to this Place. Iam, £¥e. 


ADVERTISEMENT from the PuBLic 
ADVERTISER. 


ep HE People of England may be 

ftill fupplied, gratis, with the 
greateft Variety of fair Promifes of 
the true Verfazlles Manufactory, by 
the original Importer, Fohn Ru/fell, 
at the Ditchfield Hero, near Bloon/- 
bury. 


Method taken in Sweden to recover a 
Perfon, who appeared to be froxen to 


cath. 


ON the 23d of March, 1756, a 
Peafant, about fixty Years of 
Age, of the province of Scheeren, in 
Sweden, having been made very 
drunk with Brandy, was, in his 
Way Home, thrown down by the 
Violence of the Wind; and, as he 
was too far gone in Liquor to reco- 
ver his Legs again, he foon fellafleep, 
where he lay. Not being difcover- 
ed till the next Morning, he was 
found then frozen ftiff, and taken 
up for dead. He was put into a 
Shell, in Order for Interment; when 
fortunately Mr. Nauder, a Phyti- 
cian of the Province of Gothland, 
being on a Journey, arrived on the 
Spot where the Accident happened. 
e examined the Body; the Face 
and all the Extremities were cold as 
Ice, and the Cheeks of an extra- 
ordinary red Colour. The Joints 
were immoveable: The Eyes were 
fixed. Not the leaft Motion of the 
Heart or Pulfe, or the fmalleft Signs 
of Refpiration were left; and the 
Feet were fo compleatly frozen, that 
the Toes were all become black, 
except the great ‘Toe of the right 
Foot. After fome Time contem- 
plating on thefe unfavourable Cir- 
cumftances, Mr. Nauder imagined 
he could perceave fome Warmth at 
the Pit of the Stomach, which en- 
couraged him to hope the poor Ob- 
ject mi.ht be recovered; but there 


being no Apothecary, nor Medi- 
cines of any Kind to be had in the 
Place, he was reduced to try the fol- 
lowing Methods: He begun by 
ordering the Arms, Legs, and Loins 
ofthe Patient, to be rubbed with 
coarfe Woollen Cloths. He put on 
the Stomach and Belly, warm Cloths 
of the fame Kind, which were fre- 
quently changed, increafing their 
Warmth by Degrees. At the fame 
‘Time the Patient was laid on a Mat- 
trafs on the Floor; no Care being 
as yettaken about his Feet, whieh 
the Phyfictan fuppofed it was im- 
poffible to fave. On reflecting after- 
wards, however, on the Cuftom of 
putting frozen Meat into cold Wa- 
ter, in order to thaw it without Pre- 
judice, he had a Mind to try the 
fame Expedient. But, as the loins 
were as yet inflexible, he could not 
find Means to immerfe the Feet in 
Water, fo was obliged to contént 
himfelf with ordering wet Linen 
Cloths, frequently changed, to be 
wrapped round them. 

By thefe Means, the Region of 
the Heart began to recover Warmth, 
but it was not till after four Hours 
confiant Rubbing, there was the 
leaft Appearance of Refpiration. 
‘This was about Two o’Clock in the 
Afternoon. No Pulfe, however, 
was to be perceiv’d till near half an 
Hour after Three, when the Muf- 
cles began to lofe their Rigidity ; 
the Cheeks relaxed, and before 
Five a Silver Spoon might be got 
between his Teeth. At this Time 
they ftrove to make him fwallow 
fome hot Wine, which with much 
Difficulty was effeéted: After which 
his Face was covered with Sweat, 
and his Cheeks began to return to 
their natural Colour. Soon after- 
wards he began to move his Eye- 
Brows, and, at Six o’Clock, his 
Arms and Hands. He was now 
laced in his Bed, before a good 
ire ; his Arms and Legs being well 
covered with warm Blankets. He 
took alfo two more Spoonfuls of 
hot Wine; and, about Eighto’Clock, 
began firft to talk, butin a Manner 
very confufed and unintelligible; 
being delirious, and fancying him- 
felf ftill in the Forett. By Degrees 
the Cold had almoft left his Feet, 
and the Blacknefs of the ‘loes in a 
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great Meafure difappeared, altho’ 
the free Motion of the Joints was 
not as yet reftored. About Ten 
o’Clock, however, he began to bend 
his Back, and complained of a vio- 


- lent Painin his Legs. He now took 


a little Beer made hot, with an Egg 
beat in it, and foon after went to 
fleep. In the Morning, his Feet 
were warm, and without Pain, and 
his Toes recovered entirely their na- 
tural Colour, but both were extreme- 
ly tender. His Pulfe beat quick and 
ftrong, and tegether with a burning 
‘Thirit indicated bleeding; but, no 
Lancet being to be got, Mr. Nauder 
ordered him fome Water-Gruel, 
which he drank of at Intervals, plen- 
tifully, till Noon ; when he was re- 
lieved farther by aStoal. He went 
again in the Evening to Sleep, and 
was the next Morning capable of 
fitting up, and being convey’d Home 
in a Carriage, not indeed entirely 
free from Pain, but in a fair Way 


of a perfect and f{peedy Recovery. 


Letter from Sir Thomas Fitzofborne 
to a Friend, on his Happine/s in a 
rural Retirement. 


J] Write this while Chora is ang- 

ling by my Side, under the Shade 
of a fpreading Elm that hangs 
over the Banks of our River. A 
Nightingale, more harmonious e- 
ven than Svrada’s, is ferenading us 
fsom a Hawthorn Buth which fmiles 
with all the Gaiety of Youth and 
Beauty ; while 





gentle Gales, 

Fanning their odorif’rous Wings dif- 
penfe 

Native Perfumes, and whifper whence 


they frole 
Thole aad Spoils MILT. 


Whilft I am thus enjoying the in- 
nocent Luxury of this vernal De- 
light, I look back upon thofe Scenes 
of Turbulence wherein I was once 
engaged, with more than ordinary 
Diitafte ; and defpife myfelf for e- 
ver having entertained fo mean a 
Thought as to be rich and great. 
One of our Monarchs ufed to fay, 
“ that he looked upon thofe to be 
“the happieft Men in the Nation, 
* whofe Fortune had placed them in 
‘ the Country, above a High-Con- 
* {table and below the Trouble of a 





« Juftice of Peace.’ It is in a Medio- 
crity of this happy Kind that I here 
pafs my Life: With a Fortune far 
above the Neceflity of engaging in 
the Drudgery of Bufinefs; and with 
Defires much too humble to have 
any Relifh for the fplendid Baits of 
Ambition. 

You muft not, however, imagine 
that I affeét the Sroick, or pretend to 
have eradicated atl my Paflions : 
The Sum of my Philofophy amounts 
to no more than tocherifh none 
but fuch as I may eafily and innocent- 
ly gratify, and to banifh all the reft 
as fo many bold Intruders upon my 
Repofe. I endeavour to prattife the 
Maxim of a French Poet, by confi- 
dering every ‘Thing that is not 
within my Poffeffion as not worth 
having. 

Is it not poflible, Palemon, to re- 
concile you to thefe unafpiring Sen~ 
timents, and to lower your Flight 
to the humble Level of. genuine 
Happinefs ? Let me at leaft prevail 
with you to fparea Day or two 
from thofe {plendid Contefts in 
which you are engaged, juft to take 
a View of the Sort of Life we lead 
in the Country. If there is any 
Thing wanting to complete the 
Happinefs I here find, it is that you 
are fo feldom a Witnefs to it. Adieu. 

Lam, &c. 


Extra from the MONITOR, 
Number 461, 


LIBERTY and Property, though 

hackneyed about the Streets, and 
echo’d by the very Scum of the 
Nation, till they’ve in a Manner, 
loft their Significancy, as Words, 
are neverthelefs a Breviate of the 
Rights and Claims of the People of 


a ; 

e are all born to Freedom, let 
our Condition in Life be what it 
will. There is not in the /ega/ Senfe 
of the Word, as a reputable Writer 
obferves, a Villain left in the King- 
dom. Englifhmen are all Com- 
mons alike, and are all alike in- 
titled to the Protection of the 
Law. 

He that has no other Property, 
has a Property inhis Liberty; which 
being the only valuable he may be 
pofiefs’d of, it is againft Law, mos 
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fon, and Nature, to deprive a Man 
of his Liberty indefinitely. 

Liberty, like the Light of the 
Sun, is common to us all. ‘The 
Plowman was as much concerned in 
the Iffue of the grand Struggle with 
the Prerogative under the Scotzi/> 
Line of Stuarts upon the Engels 
Throne, as the’ moft noble Peer in 
the Land: Nor fhould I prefume to 
eall the Revolution in 1688 a hap- 
py Event, could I be perfuaded that 
the meanett Subjeét of this Nation 
was excluded from a Share in the 
Happinefs of it. 

We are free; Gon be thank’d for 
it! and if we don’t continue in the 
Enjoyment of our conftitutional 
Freedom, it will be our own Faults. 
But thea, as the Divine faith, 
** Faith without Works is dead ;” 
fo in Politics, Faith alove is not a 
fufficient Security for the Perpetuity 
of our Liberty. Power is the 
natural Enemy of Liberty, and grows 
more powerful by feeding on its Vi- 
tals. ‘This Power is a Spring always 
in Aétion. So that let us believe 
what we will, hope what we will, 
we muft.neverthelefs perform more 
effential Duties: We muit watch 
always, endeavour always, and 
work out our own Salvation. 

What does it avail, to have Con- 
fervators or profefied Guardians of 
our Liberties, if we fell them their 
Seats. They ‘that purchafe the 
Guardianfhip of the People, will 
think themfelves under no Obliga- 
tion to confult their Intereft, and to 
= their Rights and Claims; 

ut, on the contrary, that the Right 
of Purchafe gives them a Right to 
fell their Conttituents. 

Thus, notwithftanding the wife 
and noble Inftitutions of our Fore- 
fathers, we are, by our own Faults, 
reduced to the fad Neceflity of re- 
lying upon Incidents and Accidents 
for the Ditiamuslion or Recovery of 
either departed; or expiring Privi- 
leges : And we have frequently 
feen unhappy innoeent Men torn 
from their Families, Friends, and 
Callings, deprived of their Liberty, 
and baffled with Doubts and Difh- 
eulties by an A&t of Power; with- 
out Remedy, till fome precarious 
Aid delivered them from their Dif- 
trefs. 
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Yet Liberty is cogenial with out 
Conftitution. Magna Charta is the 
general ,pocha, to which Men re- 
fer for this Happinefs. But this 
Charter 1s not the original Source 
of an Englifhbman’s Liberties ; it 1s 
rather a Relervoir, where all the 
different Stréams of our Freedom, 
Rights and Claims were colleéted 
and contained, from the Laws and 
Cuftoms of this Kingdom in all 
Ages, and under all Difpenfations, 
whether Briti/>, Roman, Saxon, Da- 
nifo, or Norman.—Liberty was e- 
qually dear to the Governed of all 
thofe different People; and the Pre- 
fervation of it equally the Intereft 
of all Pofterity, who have, and I 
hope ever will, confider Macna 
Cuarra ratified more than thirty 
Times in full Parliament, to be the 
fundamental Law of the Land, of - 
eternal Obligation, and from its own 
Nature irrepealable, and effectual 
to defend the Subject from any En- 
croachments of Power over his Li- 
berty and Property. 

This Charter, amoneft other Pri- 
vileges, fets forth, ‘* That no 
Freeman fhall be taken or impri- 
foned, or be defeifed of his Free- 
hold, or Liberties, or free Cuftoms, 
or be outlawed, or exiled, or any 
other Ways deftroyed: Nor will we 
tom upon him, or condemn him, 

ut by lawful Judgment of his Peers, 
or by the Law of the Land. We will 
fell to no Man, we will not deny 
or defer to any Man, cither Juitice 
or Right.” 

Yet, tho’ this Claufe of Exgli/s Li- 
berty ought to be infcribed in Letters 
of Gold overevery Door in the King- 
dom, and in every Court of Juttice ; 
though it has been enjoined and en- 
forced by repeated Laws for pre- 
ferving this ineftimable Inttitute 
and Orders were made to {fend 
Copies of it, to every Shire in the 
Kingdom ; the People-in many 
Places have fuffered themfelves to 
be laughed out of it, as an obfe- 
lete ‘Tenure ; and Men in Power, 
and even of the long Robe, have 
not fcrupled to treat it with Dif. 
regard, Scorn, and Contempt. 

Taaives; the Lawyers of moft 

earning and Honeliy, have always 
ftood up, in T'1mes of mof eminent 
Danger, to maintain this Great 
3 L Charter 
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442 Extra& from the Monitor. 
Charter of our Liberties; and ex- 


Deferiptive Pifture of a Field of Battle. 


Soon after the Acceflion of James 


ea thofe Paffages, which the I. feveral Attacks being made upon 


owers in Being endeavoured to 
evade and deftroy. 

Coxe informs us, That by the 
Law cf the Land, is intended the 
Common Law, Statute Law, or 
Cuftom of England: ‘That the 
Words taken and imprifoned, relate 
to the Reftraint of perfonal Liberty, 
any otherwife than by Indictment 
or Prefentment of good and lawful 
Men, where the Matter of Charge 
was laid: That to be difeifed or 
deprived of Land or Livelihood, 
required the fame due Procefs in 
every Inftance ; and that what was 
done otherwife, was an Infraétion 
of the Charter, and the Deed not 
only void, but even punifhable. _ 

The great Bacon, writing on this 
Claufe, fays, ‘* This is a compre- 
henfive Law, made up of many 
Saxon Laws; or rather an Enforce- 
ment of all Laws, and a Remedy 
againft Oppreflion paft, prefent, and 
to come ; and concerneth firit, the 
Perfon, then his Livelihood : As 
touching the Perfon, his Life, and 
his Liberty. His Life fhall be un- 
der the Proteétion of the Law, and 
his Liberty likewife ; fo as he fhall 
be fhut into no Place of Imprifon- 
ment, nor out of any Place by Ba- 
nifhment; but fhall have Liberty of 
Ingrefs and Egrefs. His E/fare, 
both real and perfonal, fhall be 
alfo under the Proteétion of the 
Law: And the Law alfo fhall be 
free, neither deny’d nor delay’d. 

But what is of the greateft Au- 
thority, it was in Confequence of 
this Charter, and to put the Judges 
and others in Mind of their Duty, 
not to fwerve from the Doétrine 
thereof, That every Commiffion of 
Oyer and Terminer was conftantly 
limited with this Claufe, Secundum 
Legem '5 Confuetudinem Anglia, i. e. 
according to the Law pe Cuftom of 
England. 

et, notwithftanding all thefe 
notable Precautions, Power was al- 
ways feeking, finding, or making 
Ways to break in upon Liberty.— 
So that the Contftitution, in fome 
Meaiure, refembled a  Spider’s 
Web: Though coniiftent, tender; 
often damaged, and as often re- 
paired. 9 


the Liberty of his Exglifh nan ing 
the Complaints of the People fo 
early as the Year 1610, found a 
Way through the Houfe of Com- 
mons to the Throne: And in one 
Remonitrance they told him, That 
among many other Points of Hap- 
pinefs and Freedom, they account- 
ed none more precious and dear than 
this: ‘** To be guided and govern- 
ed by certain Rules of Law, which 

iveth both to the Head and Mem- 

ers, that which of Right belongeth 
unto them.” 


A defcriptive Pifure of a Field o 
Bene by a Perfon Dy went a 
it after the Defeat of the Ruflians 
by the King of Prufia at Soldin, 


At one o’Clock (fays this Gentle- 

man) the Cannonading ceafed, 
andI went out on Foot to So/diz, in 
Order to learn to whofe Advantage 
the Battle turned out: Towards E- 
vening, feven hundred of the Ruff- 
an Fugitives came to Soldin, a piti- 
ful Sight indeed! Some holding up 
their Hands, curfing and {wearing ; 
others praying, & praifing the King 
of Pruffa, without Hats, without 
Clothes; fome on Foot, others two 
on a Horfe, with their Heads and 
Arms tied up, fome dragging along 
by the Stirrups, others by the Horfes 
Tails. When the Battle was deci- 
five, and Viétory fhouted for the 
Pruffian Army, I ventured to the 
Place where the Cannonading was. 
After walking fome Way, a Ca/- 
Jack’s Horfe came running full 
Speed towards me, I onal him, 
and on my Way for feven Miles and 
a half, on this Side the Field of Bat- 
tle, I found the dead and wounded 
lying on the Ground, fadly cut in 
Pieces. The farther I advanced, the 
more thefe poor Creatures lay heap- 
ed one upon another; this Scene I 
fhall never forget! The Coffacks, as 
foon as they faw me, cried out, Dear 
Sir, Water, Water, Water. Righte- 
ous God, what a Sight! Men, Wo- 
men, Children, Ruj/ians, and Prufi- 
ans, Carriages, Horfes, Oxen,Cheits, 
Baggage, all lying upon another, to 
the Height of a Man; feven Vil- 
lages around me in Flames, and 


the 





the Inhabitants either maflacred, or 
thrown into the Fire. 

The poor wounded ftill firing one 
at another in the greateft Exafpera- 
tion. The Field of Battle was a 
Plain two Miles and a half long, 
and wholly covered with dead and 
wounded ; there was not even Room 
to fet my Foot without treading on 
fome of them. Several Brooks were 
fo filled up with Rufians, that I do 
afirm it, they lay heaped up one 
upon another as high as two Men, 
and appeared like Hills to the even 
Ground; I could hardly recover my- 
felf from the Fright occafioned by 
the great and miferable Outcry of 
the wounded. A noble Pru/ian Of- 
ficer, who had loft both his Legs, 
cried out to me, Sir, you are a Priett, 
and preach Mercy, pray fhew me 
that Sonpelion which God has not 
for me, and difpatch me at once, &c. 


Improvements in the Culture of Horfe 


Cans. 


LIORSE - Beans are fowed with 

great Difadvantage by Hand, 
and are very flowly planted with 
a Dibble. Take, therefore, a Plank 
of Oak, of fuch Size as a Man can 
eafily manage, by a Handle fixed 
upright in the Middle of it, and of 
fuch Thicknefs as not to give Way 
in Working; in the under Part of 
this Plank let there be fixed wooden 
Pegs of fuch Length, and at fuch 
Diitance from each other, as fhall 
be thought proper to form proper 
Holes or Beds in the Ground for 
the Beans. | 

When the Land has been pro- 
perly prepared, the Workman mutt 
thruft the Pegs of this Inftrument 
into the Ground, and proceed Side- 
Ways, managing it fo that there 
may be the fame Diitance between 
the laft Row of Holes made by the 
firft Impreffion, and the firft Row 
made by the next, as there is be- 
tween the Rows of any one Im- 

reffion. The leaft Children may 

e taught to follow the Inftrument, 
and drop a Bean into every Hole 
that it makes. 

As the topmoft Bloffoms feldom 
come to Perfection, they fhould be 
taken away when the Bloffoms to- 
wards the Bottom of the Stalks firft 
appear, which may be done by Gar- 
den Sheers, with long Handles, the 
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Furrows being left wide enough for 
a careful Perion to go up them with- 
out ro, om the Crop, and the 
Cuttings by covering the Ground 
will fhade it, keep it moift, and eras 
dually become Manure ; which, as 
{trong Lands are apt to chap, and 
fuch only are fit for Beans, will be 
of great Utility. 

Pluck up your Beans for Seed by the 
Roots before they are quite ripe, in 
ftead of cutting them when they are 
fo; they will receive Nourifhment 
enough after removed to ripen fully, 
and no Seed will be loft, which c- 
therwife happens to a great Quan 
tity in the Cutting and Conveyance 
Home. 


The Confiftency and Conneion of the 


Divine Intentions. 


[N the Days of Health and Prof- 
perity, when the Spirits are vi- 
gorous, and the Imagination and 
Affections find many agreeable Ob- 
jects, and all Nature feems to pree 
fent its livelieft Colours, & to {mile 
with a beautiful Afpe& ; then, * It 
‘is a fine World:’ We defire no 
other or better: Life appears to be 
a Scene of Entertainment and De- 
light; we are very well fatisfied 
with it; and are ready to think that 
this Pleafure and Felicity is the bef 
and only Purpofe of Human Life. 
On the other Hand, in the Seafons 
of Affliétion, when the Spirits are 
enfeebled or broken with Diflem- 
pers or Difappointments, when eve- 
ry Objeét is feen in the darkeit 
View, when all Nature around ps 
appears to lower, and the Profpeét 
before us vifibly terminates im the 
gloomy Cavern of Death; then, 
© It is a difmal World,’---4// is Vas 
nity and Vexation of Spirit: And we 
are ready to adopt the plaintive Ex- 
poftulation of the Pfalmiit, #here- 
ore haft thou made all Men in vain? 
In both thefe Inftances, the Senti- 
ments flow, not from Reafon and 
Judgment, but from Temper, Fan- 
cy, or Paflion, and are equally weak 
and groundlefs ; proceeding in both, 
upon ae fase Suppofition, that our 
appinefs in this Life is, or ought 
to haVe been, the principal View of 
the Almighty Creator im our For- 
mation. From this falfe Principle, 
we firft aflume a Right to congeet 
3L2 ap- 


















































Happinefs; and when we find our- 
felves difappointed, and involved 
in Trouble and Perplexity, then af- 
fume a Right to murmur and com- 
plain, and even to accufe Nature it- 
felf, and fay in our Hearts, that God 
hath made the World in vain. _ 
But whether Human Expectations 
are anfwered or difappointed, the 












































at Ends which the Almighty intended 
ay in the Creation are always the fame. 
Nature proceeds uniformly and con- 
‘ fiftently in its appointed Courfe; and 


infinite Wifdom does mothing in vain. 
Immenfe Defigns are in a continual 
Procefs and Execution from eternal 
to eternal Ages; and there is nothing 
throughout the boundlefs Regions of 
the Univerfe, which does not anfwer 
fome End, and coincide with thofe 
infinite and evérlaiting Purpofes.--- 
‘Things that appear to us the moft in- 
fiznificant and ufelefs, may have an 
Uie and Importance unknown to us: 
And thofe Things which ferve the 
moft to our Benefit and Pleafure, 
may anfwer, atthe fame Time, o- 
ther and greater Purpofes, of which 
we are wholly ignorant. 

The vait and glorious Body of the 
Sun was made with an evident De- 
fign to:l|luminate and warm thewhole 
Earth; and the Importance and Be- 
nefit of this Purpofe we underftand 
by Experience. But does that grand 
Luminary of the Skies ferve to no 
other Purpofe?---The Difcoveries of 
Philofophy lead us to conceive far 
greater and more extenfive Ends, 

which it is continually anfwering, 
ynd all the Benefits which the 
itants of the Earth derive from 
0 in Regard to all other Parts 
World; we have not a Capa- 
or View fufficient to compre- 
Rend the evhole Ufe for which they 
were made, 

And if this Obfervation be juft in 






Bi Regard tothe material and inanimate 
World; it is equally fo of the div- 
ing Creatures that inhabit it; which 
‘ | are all fubfervient to the Intention 


3 of the Creator, and may anfwer ma- 
} ny Purpofes far beyond the Concep- 
t tion of our Underttandings.---But 
Men are continually referring every 
, Thing to them/elves, and their own 
Pleafure and Advantage in Life; and 
are with Dithculty taught to con- 
ceive, that the World in general, 
and Jiuman Nature in particular, 
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are framed to any different or higher 
Purpofes, than their own private ° 
Pleafure and Felicity. Hence it is, 

that when they find themfelves well 

and happy, then, a// is well, and the 

World 1s wifely made and governed : 

But when they become unhappy, 

then the whole Syftem of Things 

feems inverted, and running into 

Confufion and Diforder.---So weak 

and vain are our Sentiments, whiltt 

we judge of Divine Conftitutions 

and Intentions, by the little Acci- 

dents and Paffions, which affeét our 

feeble Nature. 

[To be continued. | 

In what true Greatne/s confifts. 

OF all Knowledge, THAT which 

teaches us to form a true Judg- 
ment of Things, not by a /pfecious 
Outfide, but by real Merit, is the 
moit important: And the whole 
Happinefs of their Life, in gieat 
Meature, depends upon initru¢cting 
Youth in this Knowledge. 

Our Age, and our Nation in par- 
ticular, itand in Need of being un- 
deceived concerning a great Num- 
ber of Miftakes and falfe Preju- 
dices, which daily prevail more and 
more, upon the Points of Poverty 
and Riches; Modefty and Pre- 
fumption ; Simplicity of Buildings 
and Furniture; Coftlinefs and Mag- 
nificence ; Frugality and Delicacy 
in Diet ; 1n a Word, upon almott 
every ‘Thing that is the Objeé& ei- 
ther of the Contempt or Admira- 
tion of Mankind. In Matters of 
this Nature, the public Tafte be- 
comes a Rule to Youth. They 
Jook upon that as valuable, which 
they iee every Body fet a Value 
upon; and are guided, not by Rea- 
fon, but Cuftom. One fingle bad 
Example fhall futhce to corrupt the 
Minds of Youth, which are fuf- 
ceptible of every Impreffion: What 
then have we not to apprehend for 
them, at a Time when every Kind 
of Vice is the common Praétice, 
and the groffeft Paffions perpetually 
bufy in extinguifhing all Sentiments 
of Honcur and Probity ? 

How neceffary then is this Science 
to them, whofe principal Effect is 
to remove the falfe Prejudices, which 
feduce, becaufe they pleafe us ; 

whole 











Of true Greatne/s. 


whofe Office is to cure, and deliver 
us from the popular Errors we have 
fucked in with our Milk ; to teach 
us how to difcern betwixt True and 
Falfe, Good and Evil, folid Great- 
nefs and vain Oftentation; and to 
prevent the Contagion of bad Ex- 
amples and vicious Cuitoms from 
infe&ting the Minds of Youth, and 
ftifiing in them the happy Seeds of 
Virtue and Probity, which we ob- 
ferve Nature to have implanted 
there? ”Tisin this Science, which 
confifts in judging of Things, not 
by common Opinion, but by Truth; 
not by a fpecious Outfide, but by 
real Merit, that Socrates has placed 
all the Wifdom of Man. 

Nothing therefore can be of greater 
Ufe to every one, and in particular 
to Youth, than ta lay down Prin- 
ciples and Rules how to pafs a found 
Judgment upon great and good Ac- 
tions, to difcern wherein folid Glory 
and real Greatnefs confiits, and to 
diftinguifh exprefly what is worthy 
of Efteem and Admiration, from 
what merits only Indifference or 
Contempt. Without thefe Rules and 
Precautions, young Perfons, who 
have no other Guides than their 
own Inclinations, or the popular 
Opinions, may form themfelves up- 
on Models entirely agreeable tothete 
falfe Ideas. 

Properly fpeaking, the Gofpel 
only, and the Word of God, can 
prefcribe fure and infallible Rules 
to direét us in judging rightly of all 
Things: But that it may be the 
better underftood how contrary to 
right Reafon popular Opinions often 
are, it may be proper to extract our 
Principles only from Heathen Wri- 
ters, who will teach us that what 
renders a Man truly great and wor- 
thy of Admiration, is neither 
Riches, magnificent Buildings, coftly 
Habits, or fumptuous Furniture, 
neither a luxurious Table, great 
Employments, nor high Birth; nei- 
ther Reputation, famous Exploits, 
fuch as Victories and Conquefts, 
nor even the moft valuable Endow- 
ments of the Mind; but that a Man 
owes his real Worth to the Heart, 
and thatthe more truly ow and 
venerous he is in that Refpect, the 
more he will defpife what feems 
ot in the Eyes of the reit of Man- 

ind. 


The Ufe of Hiftory. 445 
Hiftory, which gives us an Ac- 
count of what Men have thought, 
faid, and aéted, in different Ages 
and different Countries, may be 
properly called the common School 
of Mankind, equally open and ufe- 
ful both to great and f{mall. 

History may be confidered 
as a School of Morality for all 
Mankind. It condemns Vice, 
throws off the Mafk from falfe Vir- 
tues, lays open popular Errors and 
Prejudices, difpels the delufive 
Charms of Riches, and all the vain 
Pomp, which dazzles the Imagina- 
tion, and fhews by a thoufand Ex- 
amples, that are more availing thar 
all Reafonings whatfoever, that no- 
thing is great and commendable 
but Reneay and Probity. From the 
Efleem and Admiration, which the 
moft corrupt cannot refufe to the 
great and good Actions, that Hif- 
tory lays before them, it confirms 
the great Truth, that Virtue is 
Man’s real Good, and alone renders 
him truly great and valuable. This 
Virtue we are taught by Hiftory to 
revere, and to difcern its Beauty 
and Brightnefs through the Veils of 
Poverty, Adverfity, and Obfcurity ; 
and fometimes alfo of Difgrace and 
Infamy; as on the other Hand it 
infpires us with the Contempt and 
Horror of Vice, though cloathed ir 
Purple, furrounded with Splendor, 
and placed on a ‘Throne. 

Plutarch tells us, that Cato the 
Elder, the famous Cenfor, whofe 
Name and Virtue brought fo much 
Honour to the Roman Common- 
wealth, took upon himfelf a pecu- 
liar Care in the Education of his 
Son, without trufting to the Care 
of Mafters, and drew upa Collec- 
tion of hiftorical Faéts exprefly for 
his Ufe, and wrote them over in 
large Characters with his own 
Hands, that the Child, he faid, 
might be able from his Infancy, 
without going from Home, to be- 
come acquainted with the great 
Men of his own Country, and form 
himfelf upon thofe ancient Models 
of Probity and Virtue. 

. Hiftory has always, and may with 
Reafon be confidered as the faithful 
Evidence of Truth, the Source of 
Prudence and good Council, and the 
Rule of Conduct and Manners. It 
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446 Of the Sentiments of the Antients concerning Riches and Poverty. 


opens to us every Age and every 
Country, keeps up a Cae 
dence betwixt us and the great Men 
of Antiquity ; fets al] their Actions, 
all their Atchievements, Virtues, 
and Faults, before our Eyes; and 
by the prudent Reflections it either 
prefents, or gives us an Opportu- 
nity of making, foon teaches us to 
be wife before our Time, and in a 
Manner far fuperior to all the Lef- 
fons of the greateft Mafters. 

We fhall producea great Number 
of Examples from Hiftory of the 
Sentiments of the greateft Men up- 
on the Points of Poverty and Riches, 
magnificent Buildings, coftly Ha- 
bits or Furniture, luxurious Ta- 
bles, EFc. 

I, 


Ricwes. Poverty. 


As Riches purchafe whatever is 
moft eiteemed and fought after in 
Life, as Honours, Employments, 
Lands, Houfes, Ornaments, luxu- 
rious Boards, and all the Train of 
vulgar Pleafures ; it is by no Means 
furprizing that themfelves fhould 
be mare eiteemed and fought after 
than all the reft. ‘This Notion, too 
natural to Children in itfelf, is 
cherifhed and fupported in them by 
every ‘hing they fee and hear. 
All tends to refound the Praifes of 
Riches. Gold and Silver are the 
only or the principal Objeét of the 
Admiration of Mankind, of their 
Detires and Labours. They are 
regarded as alone capable of mak- 
ing Life eafy and happy, and Po- 
verty on the other Hand as the 
Caufe of Shame and Misfortune. 

And yet Antiquity (to our great 
Surprize) gives us an Inftance of a 
whole Nation exclaiming againft fuch 
Sentiments. Euripides had putahigh 
Encomium of Riches into the Mouth 
of Bellerophon, which he concluded 
with theie Words: Riches are the 
Sovereign Happinefs of Mankind, and 
"tis with Reafon they excite the Aa- 
miration of Gods and Men. Thefe 
lait Lines provoked the whole Peo- 
ple otf Athens. They rofe up with 
one common Voice againft the Poet, 
and would have immediately ba- 
nifhed him the City, if he had not 
befought them to ftay till the Play 
was done, and they fhould fee this 





Idolater of Riches come to a mife- 
rable ind. A bad, a wretched Ex- 
cufe! The Impreffion, which fuch 
Maxims make upon the Imagina- 
tion, is too ftrong and lively to wait 
for the flow Remedies, which an 
Author may bring at the Conclu- 
fion of his Performance. 

The People of Rome were no lefs 
noble in their Sentiments. ‘Their 
Ambition was to gain a great Deal 
of Glory and little Wealth. Every 
one fought, fays an Hiftorian, not 
toenrich themfelves, but their Coun- 
try; and they rather chofe to be 
poor in arich Commonwealth, than 
to be rich themfelves, whilft the 
Commonwealth was poor. The Ca- 
milli, the Fabricii, and the Curt, 
were formed, we know, in the School 
and Bofom of Poverty, and it was 
ufual with their greateft Men not to 
leave wherewithal to defray the Ex- 
pences of their Funerals, or to por- 
tion out their Daughters. 

Such alfo was the Difpofition 
of fome more modern ; for we 
read in the Hiftory of the Pre- 
mier Prefidents of the Univer- 
fity of Paris, that the famous ‘ John 
‘ de la Vacquerie died richer in Ho- 
‘ nours and Reputation, than in the 
‘ Goods of Fortune. For having 
© Jeft behind him three Daughters, 
‘ the Heirefles only of his Woenens, 
‘ his Mafter K. Leavis the XIth, in 
‘ Acknowledgment of his Services, 
‘ took Care to marry them accord- 
‘ ing to their Condition, and paid 
‘ their Fortunes out of his own 
‘ Treafury.’ 

An Expreffion of the Emperor Va- 
lerian’s fhews us how much Poverty 
was efteemed even in the lower Age 
of the Empire. He had nominated 
Aurelian, who was afterwards Em- 
peror, to the Confulfhip; and as he 
was poor he ordered the Keeper of 
his T'reafury to fupply him with all 
the Money he fhould want for the 
Expences he was to be at upon his 
Entrance into that Office, and wrote 
to him in thefe Terms, ‘ You fhall 
‘ give Aurelian, whom I have nomi- 
‘ nated Conful, whatever fhall be 
‘ neceflary to defray the Charges of 
‘ the cufiomary Shews: He deterves 
* this Affiftance 4y Reafon of his Po-. 
* verty, which renders him truly great, 
© and ranks him above all cat 
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Thus we fee the Sentiment of the 
truly generous and noble, in all 
Ages and Nations. Thofe great 
Men were of Opinion, that nothin 
was a furer Mark of a little abje 
Spirit than the Love of Riches, and 
nothing on the other Hand more 
great and generous than to defpife 
them; and thonght it the highett 
Pitch of Virtue to bear up nobly 
under Poverty, and to look upon it as 
an Advantage, rather thana Misfor- 
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tune. According to them the fecond 
Degiee of Virtue coniifted in mak- 
ing a good Ufe of Riches, when they 
poffefted them; and they judged it 
moft agreeable to the End for which 
they were defigned, and mott likely ° 
to draw upon the Rich the Efteem 
and Love of Mankind, tomakethem 
fubfervient to the Good of Society. 
In a Word, they counted nothin 
really their own, but what they had 
given away. [70 ¢ contixued.} 


SOR JOP SO TR OTR LP SO Mo OPS MSE Me 


SELIM; or the Sueruerp’s Morat. 


Scene a Valley near BAGDAT. Time the 
Morning. 


E Perfian maids, attend your poet’s 
lays 
And hear how thepherds pafs their golden 


days. 

Not all are bleft, whom fortune’s hand 
fuftains, 

With wealth in courts, nor all that haunt 
the plains : 

Well may your hearts believe the truths 


I tell ; 

*Tis VirtTve makes the blifs, where’er 
we dwell, 

Thus Szexrim fung, by facred truth in- 
fpir’d ; 

Nor praife, but fuch as facred truth be- 
ftow’d, defir’d: 

Wife in himfelf, his meaning fongs con- 
vey’d 


Informing morals to the fhepherd maid; 

Or taught the fwains that fureft blifs to 
find, 

What groves nor ftreams beftow, a virtu- 


ous mind. 

When fweet and blufhing, like a virgin 
bride, 

The radiant morn refum’d her orient 
pride, 

When wanton gales along the vallies 


play, ‘ 
Breathe on each flower, and bear their 
fweets away ; 
By Tigris’ wandering waves he fat, and 


ung 

This ufeful /effon for the fair and young. 

Ye Perfian dames, he faid, to you belong, 

Weil may they pleafe, the morals of my 
fong : 1 

No fairer maids, I truft, than you are 
found, 

Grac’d with foft arts, the peopled world 
around! 

The morn that lights you, to your loves 
fupplies 

Each gentler ray delicious to your eyes: 


* The Gulph of that Name is famous for the Pearl-Fifsery, 


For you thofe flowers her fragrant hands 
ftiow, 
And your’s the love that kings delight to 
know. 
Yet think not thefe, all beauteous as they 


are, 

The beft kind Jefiegs heavem can grant 
the fair ! 

Who truft alone in beauty’s feeble ray, 

Boaft but the worth * Paijora’s pearls dif- 
play ; 

Drawn from the deep we own their fur- 
face bright, r 

But, dark within, they drink no luftrous 
light: 

Such are the maids, and fuch the chasms 
they boait, 

By fenfe unaided, or to virtue loft. 

Self-flattering fex ! your hearts believe in 


vain 

That love fhall blind, when once he fires 
the fwain; 

Or hope a lover by your faxits to win, 

As fpots on ermine beautify the {kin ; 

Whe feeks fecure to rule, be firft her care 

Each fofter virtue that adorns the fair; 

Each tender paffion man delights to find, 

The lov’d perfections of a female mind! 

Bleft were the days, when Wispom held 
her reign, 

And fhepherds fought her on the filent 
plain ; 

With truth fhe wedded in the fecret grove, 

Immortal truth, and daughters blefs’a 
their love --- 

O hafte, fair maids! ye Virtus come 
away, 

Sweet peace and plenty lead you on your 
way ! 

The balmy thrub, for you fhall love our 
fhore, 

By Inv’ excell’d, or ARABY NO more, 

Loft: to our fields, for fo the fates ordain, 

The dear deferters fhall return again. 

Come thou, whofe thoughts as limpid 
fprings are clear, 

To lead the train, fweet Mopesty ap- 
pear : 

' Here 
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4.48 

Here make thy court amidft our rural 
fcene, 

And fhepherd -girls fhall own thee for 
their queen. 

With thee be Cuastity, of all afraid, 

Diftrufting all, a wife fufpicious maid ; 

But man the moft---not more the moun- 
tain doe 

Holds the fwift falcon for her deadly foe. 

Cold is her breaft, like flowers that drink 
the dew ; 

A filken veil conceals her fram the view. 

No wild defires amidit thy train be known, 

But Fartu, whofe heart is fix’d on one 
alone : 

Defponding Meexness, with her down- 
caft eyes, 

And friendly Pr ry, full of tender fighs; 

And Love the laft: by thefe your hearts 
approve, 

Thefe are the Virtues that muft lead to 
Love. 

Thus fung the fwain ; and ancient legends 


fay, 

The maids of Bagdat verified the lay: 

Dear to the plains, the VirtTugs came 
along, 

The fhepherds lov’d, and Selim blefs’d his 
fong. 


An HYMN to the Creator. 


HE glorious armies of the fky 
To thee, O mighty King! 

Triumphant anthems confecrate, 
And hallelujahs fing. 

But {till their moit exalted flights 
Fall vaftly fhort of thee ; 

How diftant then muft human praife 
From thy perfeétions be ! 

Yet how, my God, fhall I refrain, 
When to my ravifh’d fenfe 

Each creature in its various ways 
Difplays thy excellence ? 

The ative lights that fhine above, 
In their eternal dance, . 

Reveal their fkilful maker's praife 
With filent elegance, 

The blufhes of the morn confefs 
That thou aft mueh more fair: 

When in the eaft its beams revive 
To gild the fields of air. 

The fragrant, the refrefhing breath 
Of every fiow’ry bloom, 

In balmy whifpers owns from thee 
Its pleafing odours come. 


The finging birds, the warbling winds, 
And waters murm’ ring fall, 

To praife the firft Almighty Caufe 
With diff’rent voices call. 


* Nepenthe is an Herb, which being infufed in Water difpels Grief. It is unknown to 
the Moderns; but fome believe it to be a Kind of Opium, and others take it for a Species of 
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Bugiofs, Péin, xxi, 21, & XXv. 2. 
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Thy num’rous works exalt thee thus, 
And fhall I filent be? 

No, rather let me ceafe to breathe, 
Than ceafe from praifing Thee. 
























































Verfes addreffed to the Female Sex. 


E Fair (to you I write) attend, 
Nor flightth’ inftruétions ofa friend; 
tiear, while 1 ftrive, I ftrive, to fcan 
The various wiles, and various arts, 
The baits, & traps, laid for your hearts, 
By the deceiver, Man, 


Long have they wag’d unequal war, © 
Long have they deem’d all methods fair, 
To feize their deftin’d prey : 
By ftorm fome try the fort to win, 
Some gain the Governor within, 
A much fecurer way. 


But not the forward and the bold, 

(More than the carelefs and the cold,) 
Are matters of their art: 

Too open much their fnares appear ; 

Their words may wound the modeft ear, 
Yet feldom touch the Heart. 

But now attend, whilft I defcribe 

The foftly fighing, dang’rous tribe, 
Who, to alarm the lefs, 

Cloath’d like the fabled wolf betray, 

And fteal you from yourfelves away, 
In friendfhip’s borrow’d drefs. 


Thefe all your vigilance require, 

And moftly thofe you moft admire, 
With prudent caution treat: 

So fhall your days with peace be crown’d 

And happinefs but feldom found, : 
Shall make your breaft her feat, 


On FRIENDSHIP, 


| een Thou foft, propitious 
pow'r! 

Sweet regent of the focial hour! 

Sublime thy joys, nor uriderftood, 

But by the Virtuous and the Good! 

Carat and Riot take thy Name : 

But ‘tis a falfe affected claim: 

In Heav'n if Love and Friendthip dwell, 

Can they affociate e’er with Hell? 


Thou art the famethro’ change of times, 
Thro’ frozen zones, and burning climes; 
From the equator to the pole, : 
The fame kind angel thro’ the whole. 
And fince thy choice is always free, 

I blefs thee for thy {miles on me, 

When forrows fwell the tempeft high, 

Thou, a kind port, art always nigh; 

For aching hearts a fov’reign cure, 

Not foft Nepenthe * half fo fure! 

And when returning comforts rife, 
Thov the bright fun, that gilds our fkies ? 













